Chapter 11

THE NORTHERN REBELLION

THREE months passed. April came. Instead of being Queen of
England, Mary was in the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury
some hundred miles south of Bolton Castle, away from her
Catholic friends of the north. Black news arrived of her party's
fortunes in Scotland, and the heart went out of her. She
lamented exceedingly, would eat nothing at supper, but sat
weeping, her lips and whole face swollen.

Elizabeth seized the opportunity to try again for a settlement.
She wanted Mary out of the country, without delay. She might,
indeed, have handed her over to Murray without more ado3 but
conscience would not let her do this without guarantees for her
life, and she was not prepared to risk another escape from Loch
Leven, with the possibility of a different ending and the utter
ruin of English interests in Scotland. There was no feasible solu-
tion of the problem - death apart - except one to which Mary
could be brought to agree. Consequently, in spite of Cecil, and
in spite of promises to Murray, she was still anxious to restore
Mary to her throne - restore her under conditions as favourable
to Murray's and English interests, and as proof against ill faith,
as human foresight could devise. She sent the proposals to
Murray in April 15 69. He delayed an answer, and then his party
decided that they would negotiate on no other basis than
the confirmation of Mary's abdication. Elizabeth was really
angry. She threatened to proceed, when Murray would find the
settlement go less in his favour. But before anything could
be done, the intrigues that had long been gathering about
Mary in England and had raised her spirits so high in January,
began to come to light. Trouble was at last descending on
Elizabeth.

Ten full years had gone by since Elizabeth came to the throne,
and while her neighbours, one after another, had been caught